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JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP, 
Secretary and Director of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FoR PsycHICAL RESEARCH 
and Editor of this Journal, 


entered the “ Other World ” which he so long had studied 
from “ This Side” 
June 17, 1920. 


A double Memorial Journal will be issued 


August-September. 














Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research. 


SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
MR. HICKSON’S SPIRITUAL HEALING. 
By James H. Hystop. 


The following aceounts of Mr. Hickson’s claims and work 
are taken first from the New York Evening Post of June 14th, 
1919, and the New York Times of June 15th, 1919. Both ac- 
counts are from special parts of the publications and are not 
ordinary news. They were probably intended to advertise the 
work. But this is not a matter of importance. The feature of 
interest to psychic researchers is the claim to the direct influence 
of Christ in Mr. Hickson’s healing by the “ laying on of hands.” 
What strikes the reader first is the orthodox brogue involved in 
his work and the effect of it on churchmen who have not vision 
enough to see its affinities and affiliations. 


(The New York Times, Sunday, June 15, 1919.) 
“HEALING” IN CHURCH. 

John Moore Hickson, who says the church through the agency 
of Christ possesses a long-neglected power of healing sickness, has 
the support of a number of dignitaries in the Anglican Church. At 
present he is “laying on hands” under the patronage of Trinity 
Church, New York. 

He is a sturdily built Englishman. His hair and heavy mustache 
are black, tinged with gray. In the course of a talk about his work 
the other day, he said: 

“The keynote of the work of spiritual healing is the living 
presence of Christ. He alone is the healer. Those who exercise 
the gift of healing through prayer and the laying on of hands are 
but the channels through which His power flows. * * * 

“In this century there is a great spirit of God passing over the 
world and bringing many things to our remembrance, and men are 
beginning to think, and one of the things which is exercising the 
minds of many Christians is the revival of this healing ministry. 

“Cases of organic healing are usually gradual—as conversion 
is gradual. You cannot heal instantaneously any more than a min- 
ister can convert his congregation with one sermon.” 
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(The Evening Post Magazine, New York, Saturday, June 14, 1919.) 
JAMES MOORE HICKSON, HEALER. 


His Services in Trinity Chapel Have Drawn Many Sick People 
Who Seek Through Prayer and the Laying On of Hands to 
Be Cured of Their Ailments. 


By CaroLyN HA.i 


Beyond the doors of Trinity Chapel in West Twenty-fifth Street 
the city’s work went on as usual, and there were boys playing ball 
in the alley, but inside things were quite different, and whether you 
had come searching health or simply an interview with the healer 
you found a great peace and rest from the hot weariness of the 
streets. The chancel was cool and dim, with sunlight coming gently 
through stained glass windows, and there was a single white light 
on the pulpit. The unlit candles barely showed against the altar. 

The pews were filled with people who had come from far and 
near, some with racking coughs and some with crutches, others 
with white, pain-drawn faces, young and old, men and women, 
come with faith in their hearts that they would be cured by God 
through James Moore Hickson. 

The few minutes of prayer after the laying on of hands was over 
fell like a benediction on the kneeling people. It was two o’clock 
and Mr. Hickson had been working steadily since ten, but it is not 
easy to turn away people possessed with such faith, and many of 
them followed the healer to the anteroom, where they were gently 
but firmly handled by his secretary. There were a few special 
appointments in the anteroom and at last Mr. Hickson was free, or 
at least free to hear from his secretary what he had to do in the 
afternoon. There were many letters to be answered, two calls at 
different hospitals, and two important appointments. So far neither 
of them had had any luncheon. 

“‘ Have you time to give me a short interview?” I asked. 

“Can I work it in?” he said with a smile. 

“Well, come along. Hop in the taxi and I will go over to the 
hotel and get some lunch, and we can talk at the same time.” 

On the steps of the chapel a clergyman approached Mr. Hickson 
very eagerly. 
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“ Did you hear about the Swede?” he asked, and went on to tell 
of a Swede who had come to the chapel the day before dragging 
himself along. He had been unable to work for six months. To-day 
he was cured. And there were others he told about in the same 
eager voice. 

“ Wasn’t that nice?”’ Mr. Hickson said, with a radiant smile. 

We were just about to go down the steps when a little woman 
with white hair came up and shyly asked to shake hands with Mr. 
Hickson. “I have always lived by faith,” she said. 

In the taxi Mr. Hickson explained his work. 

“My mission is a Christian healing mission,” he said, “ and it is 
interdenominational. I myself belong to the Church of England, 
but my mission is for all, of course—it must be as wide as the love 
of God. What I want to do is to revive in the church the ministry 
of healing along Apostolic lines, that is, by prayer and the laying 
on of hands. 

“ This spiritual healing is simply healing through Christ. These 
people do not come to me personally. I have no formulas to make 
them well. They kneel at the altar rail and I lay my hands on their 
heads and pray to God. That is all there is to it. It is no new 
thing but rather a revival of the healing of centuries ago. 

“T have been working in England for nineteen years. Now I 
am going to take a trip around the world, going back to England in 
August, then on to Belgium, France, China, Japan and in 1921 ”— 
his face lit up—“ I hope to have a mission in Palestine.” 

“Ts your healing limited to any special kinds of cases?” 

“Tt cannot be,” he answered, “If you believe in God you dare 
not as a Christian limit the power of Christ. The keynote of all 
our work is the living presence of Christ.” 

In the hotel there were more letters for Mr. Hickson; letters 
from people whom he would not have time to see. 

“Tt is a pathetic thing to have to say ‘no’ to all these people,” 
he said sadly. 


Mr. Hickson was asked how old he was when he first began to 
heal. 

“I started when I was fourteen years old,” he said. “A little 
cousin of mine had neuralgia and I had a strong desire to lay my 
hands on her face. I laid my hands on her and she was healed. 
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From the time when I was very little I had always had great 
sympathy for suffering. 

“My mother always taught me to pray for everything. Always 
my first thought was to turn to Christ. It is such a pity that more 
mothers do not bring up their children with this faith in prayer. 
A mother has such a wonderful opportunity in her children. A 
mother’s prayer, influence and love help to mould and shape the 
man. My whole career is the natural outcome of what my mother 
planted in me when I was a child. 

“IT have never claimed any power to myself. I am simply a 
channel. Just as this electric globe is necessary for the light to be 
manifested through, so we are necessary to Christ as instruments 
through which His power can be made manifest on this material 
plane. 

“The purpose of the church is to point us to Christ and keep 
alive the ideals which He set before us. People are more and more 
coming to admit the power of the spirit. Medical science is coming 
to admit more and more the power of mind over matter, but we 
must not be content to rest there. We must go on and realize the 
power of the spirit when in union with Christ over both mind and 
matter.” 

In speaking of psychotherapy Mr. Hickson said that it was all 
right in the hands of those who had studied it. He had never felt 
the need of it because power from Christ is complete in itself. 

“There is no denial of sickness in spiritual healing,” he said. 
“We admit to the full both sickness and sin and with the help of 
God overcome them as Christ and his disciples did. The denial of 
the reality of sin can hardly be called Christian as the first message 
of John the Baptist was ‘ Repent you of your sins.’ If there is no 
sin there is no need of repentance, of forgiveness, or of a saviour. 

“The care of the body and the spiritual cleansing and healing 
of all manner of sickness and disease are not only beneficial to the 
sufferers but also to the unborn generations. Surely we have a 
duty toward them. Suffering through heredity is great. And it is 
a terrible thing for a child to come into the world with tendencies to 
sin and disease. For the sake of the children, then, ought we not 
to do more to heal and keep strong our bodies?” 

Mr. Hickson was asked if he had taken any practical steps 
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toward the formation of the Ministry of Healing. He said that he 
had formed in England a Prayer Circle Union whose work is to 
pray principally for the sick. This union is composed of many 
smaller circles throughout Great Britain. Over 500 people are being 
prayed for this month. There have been very wonderful results 
through these prayers of health. 

“On my mission around the world,’ Mr. Hickson went on, “I 
want to establish a circle of prayer in each country, each circle being 
a link in the chain. I should be glad to hear of any persons who 
feel called to join. 

“Prayer should be the backbone of every good work, not only 
for healing of the sick but in all affairs of life. If we depended 
more than we do upon the spirit of God we should achieve greater 
and higher results. 

“To-day the whole world is suffering from the want of circu- 
lation of the spirit of love. If the command of Christ to love one 
another had been obeyed what a different world this would be! 
Even war would be impossible.” 

As a final summary he said this with a flash from his far-seeing, 
wide-set eyes: “It is a simple message of revival. We must come 
back and take up this ministry as Christ left it. It is a joyful mes- 
sage and a most blessed one.” 

The healer’s office hours have been running almost twice their 
proper length every day at the chapel. And his work of healing is 
not limited to the office hours. He receives telephone calls con- 
stantly from seven o’clock in the morning until late at night. Every 
available moment in the day is filled with an appointment. One 
day this week he treated 167 people at the chapel alone, and there 
were probably more, his secretary said, who did not leave their 
names. 

Mr. Hickson is very gratified with the response to his mission. 
He said that he appreciated deeply the warm-hearted nature of his 
American friends and the many kindnesses he had received from 
them. He came to this country some weeks ago with a letter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He went first to Boston, where he 
practiced healing with great success, and later was introduced to the 
Rev. Dr. W. T. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, through Arch- 
deacon Greig of Worcester, who happened also to be in this country. 
Dr. Manning has given whole-hearted support to the healing. 
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It was quite apparent to me what the phenomena here probably 
were and I addressed to Mr. Hickson a letter with some eleven 
questions in regard to the history and development of his power, 
designed to secure answers that would show whether it was in any 
way affliated with mental healing and psychic phenomena or not. 
Negative answers would have proved it unrelated to psychic ex- 
periences. but I received from his secretary the following reply, 
no response coming from Mr. Hickson. 


My Dear Mr. Hystop: 


As Mr. Hickson has finished his Healing Mission in New York 
and is leaving this city it will be quite impossible for him to give 
your letter a proper response. 

I may add that he is not greatly in sympathy with your work. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarcarET H——. 


But there is reason to suspect that the last paragraph of 
the Secretary’s letter may not have been authorized. Or it may 
be that Mr. Hickson has been misinformed regarding the work 
to which reference is made. It might even be that like certain 
ancient disciples he does not yet know the spirit he is of 
(Luke 9:55). 

Not long ago he addressed a company of clergymen, and laid 
great stress upon obsession or possession, it is said, and stated 
that he was frequently aware of such conditions among the 
patients who came to him. He even affirmed that he could tell 
whether they were possessed by either good or evil spirits by the 
smell. He was asked whether he was aware that St. Augustine 
in his Confession says that. his mother’s nurse had the same 
power to distinguish spirits, the revelation not by smell so much 
as taste in her mouth. He answered that he had never heard of 
this, which makes his statement the more original and valuable. 
Of course there are many to whom such a notion would seem 
highly absurd, even after they had become reconciled to that of 
an apparition, or at least to its conceivability. But there are 
really no a priori grounds for deciding that a spirit could not 
affect other senses than sight and hearing. 
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Mr. Hickson also said that in his opinion a large percentage 
of persons in the insane asylums are obsessed, and not suffering 
from any form of brain disease or mental deterioration, and 
claimed that he had in many instances restored such persons to 
sanity*in a moment of time. He told the story of a girl who, 
having resisted his aid, committed suicide in a field. And that 
her spirit continued to cry and scream around the spot where 
her body had lain for several days to the great terror of the 
neighbors. He went to the place and explained to the girl that 
she was dead, and advised her to leave that spot and go on, 
promising her help in the other world, and the cries ceased. 

Through another avenue it is learned that Mr. Hickson be- 
lieves that he has seen spirits. He also believes that his healing 
gift is conferred upon few persons. That is, it depends upon a 
something in addition to faith, for he cannot doubt that many of 
his brother clergy have as great faith as he, though utterly im- 
potent to heal as he does. 

He is gaining wide acceptance in the Episcopal body and has 
had healing meetings in many of its leading churches. It is 
doubtful if he could have found entrance had he not have clothed 
his teachings in orthodox phraseology, and especially had he 
called himself a healing medium. Nor do we suggest that there 
is any reason why he should alter his forms of speech, but only 
that there may be a distinction in his case without much of a 
difference. 

We have statements from competent and critical observers 
that not only functional maladies but organic ones have been 
cured by Mr. Hickson, and hope to be in a position to test some 
of these claims for ourselves. Whether he will consider it worth 
while to assist this Society more definitely and minutely than has 
come to our attention, time will tell. In the meantime it is in- 
teresting to see the Church awaking to the possibility of renew- 
ing the function of spiritual healing which it claims was its early 
possession. 





Experiences of Miss Halderman. 


EXPERIENCES OF MISS HALDERMAN. 
Edited by WALTER F. PRINCE. 


Miss Annie Halderman, some of whose experiences we here 
give, is well and favorably known to Dr. Hyslop and other officers 


of the Society. The incidents are given in her own language and 
that of her corroborators. 


1. A VERIDICAL APPARITION 


I am going to begin this story with “ Once upon a time” for 
those who will see in it merely a fairy-tale of imagination. There 
may be others, however, familiar with elves, sprites, fairies and 
“ ghosts’, who do not doubt that “the supernatural is only the 


natural not yet understood. To these I can verily say it is a real 
story, a true happening, and I know they will recognize the pass- 
word, the sign. ‘This same pass-word and sign that unlocks the 
door to this strange domain where truth holds her sway, and wherein 
those who know are in a familiar land, will but be a stronger proof 
to the uninitiate that imagination is a mighty thing; whereas in 
reality it is Truth that is the mightiest of all. 


I can vouch for what follows,—to make it stronger yet, I can 
swear to it, by whatever anyone holds most in reverence, most 
sacred. 

The experience is my own, and is as follows: 

There is an excellent “ My Soldier League” started in England 
soon after the outbreak of this Great War, for the purpose of giving 
a little brightness and cheer to British soldiers fighting abroad. 
The Executive gets the names, number of regiment, and all that is 
necessary to make possible the coming into letter-touch with the 
men. Whoever joins this League as a member is given a soldier to 
write to, for the duration of the war. The rules are: Write to your 
soldier every fortnight, and send him a paper or some illustrated 
matter the week you do not write, and once a month send a package 
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of good things. There is a list of these to choose from, which helps 
the sender. 

It was through this Organization that I came in touch with my 
soldier, one of the regulars of the lst Life Guards, who was 
wounded in May, 1915, carried to Boulogne hospital, for the am- 
putation of a leg, notwithstanding which septic poisoning set in, 
due to the long wait in the trench, where he lay wounded for 24 
hours, before assistance could reach him, and he died in a military 
hospital in England, the latter half of July, two months later. 

Many letters had passed between us while he was still “ some- 
where in France”’, letters whose raison d’étre was to cheer, give 
little items of “ home” news, and to let the soldier sense the kind- 
liness and interest you felt for him. For remember, the duties 
towards him are those of a God-mother, and the more “ fairy ” 
she be, the better will she fulfil her mission. There were daily 
prayers said for his protection. In answer to my “I don’t know 
whether you believe in the efficiency of such things or not, but I 
do”, came his appreciation in the short soldier-like reply, “I do 
Miss, and I thank you.” On another occasion, a good lady given 
to the distribution of those nicely got-up little pocket-edition Gospels 
slipped into many a soldier’s hand at parting, with a “ God protect 
you ” cried out after him, had me put one into my soldier’s parcel, 
which I was preparing to send him from England to France. 

When he lay ill in hospital in England some months later, a 
little booklet of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s beautiful and helpful poems 
went to him. Especially marked as though by design, was that 
lovely “‘ Whatever is, is best.” These were the only three occasions 
when anything of a spiritual nature was touched upon. 

A month after his death, the news reached me in America, where 
1 had come. During his two months of illness after his wound in 
Flanders, prayers and hopes for his recovery, had been constantly 
in my mind and heart. A wife’s and three small boys’ happiness 
and welfare were hanging thereupon; moreover, as one does, I had 
grown very fond of my unseen soldier. That he had had to go, 
after such a desperate fight for life, made me feel very sad. I felt 
also, he would be worrying—even tho’ the so-called “ Dead ”—about 
his wife and the probable financial embarrassment she might find 
herself in, following upon his death. Therefore, the night of the 
day the news of his “ passing-over ” reached me (a full month after 
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it had actually occurred), I retired with a strong appeal on my lips 
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to him. With a great desire to help the man, I sent out “ thought- 
waves ”, knowing they would somehow reach him. The burden of 
them was, that he should try and rise higher, leave the earth-plane, 
and not worry about the poorer surroundings which would fall to 
the lot of his dear ones. And this thought I made very strong, 
“that we would look after her and see that she and his boys did not 
come to actual want.” It was in a state of uplift, with this prayer 
upon my lips, and the feelings of which the words were mere 
spoken counterparts, that I fell asleep. How long the sleep had 
lasted, I do not know, but I think not long, when I awoke with great 
suddenness, knowing someone was before me, and that if I looked 
I should see. Time does not register by the ticks of a clock, but by 
the beats of the heart, therefore, in actual seconds—it seemed fully 
several minutes—I can’t say how long, I looked into the face of a 
man, unmistakably English in type: Only the head was visible, but 
this, like the light of a white moon, shone with and from its own 


“eé 


lighting-up ”. I can’t use any other word,—“ radiance ” implies, 


it seems to me, an active light, and this was a still, motionless dead 
light. ‘Those who have ever had this experience of seeing an “ astral 
face” will understand just what I mean. Long, long I looked until 
every detail, coloring of hair, moustache and skin, was photographed 
upon my mind. It then disappeared, without any movement other 


than a wiping-out of itself, rather than a blotting-out. 


It gave no 


sign of consciousness, no sign of recognition of anyone’s presence, 
and I was—I must acknowledge—so taken by surprise, I only stared 
spell-bound and speechless. Oh! if I had only spoken to him! But 


. 


I was fully aware it was 


‘my soldier”, tho’ when in earth-life I had 


never seen him, nor seen anyone who ever knew him, neither had 
I ever had any idea as to his appearance. Unsolicited by me, came 
a month later a letter-from his widow, saying she knew her husband 
would like for me to have a photograph of himself, might she send 
one? Another month elapsed before my eager answer in the affirm- 
ative brought the much wished-for post-card photo. Jt was the face 
of the man I had seen! Tho I had had no doubts about it what- 
ever, yet it was interesting to have a friend with whom I was stop- 
ping, when the picture arrived, recognize in it the oft-repeated de- 


scriptions of the face seen in that night, end of August. 


The mother’s pension which she received from the British gov- 
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ernment is being supplemented by a certain wee sum destined for the 
better schooling and home life of the boys. Three of us have thus 
God-mothered these young lads, and in so doing have relieved the 
mother of her former anxiety. She knows nothing of the prayer- 
promise which I verily believe must have been the force drawing 
the father to me. And doubtless the carrying out of the promise 
relieved his mind of the worry holding him down to our earth-plane. 
Some day when I know the mother, as I soon shall, perhaps | 
may have the courage to tell her the source whence came the visit 
of the “ good fairies”, whose gifts are to continue until each boy 

is equipped with a trade or profession to carry him through life. 

ANNIE HALDERMAN. 

BRONXVILLE, NEw York, Feb. 17, 1917. 


The noted writer, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, stands sponsor for 


the next experience, in a letter postmarked Los Angeles, Cal., 
Apr. 27, 1917. 


2. ANOTHER VERIDICAL APPARITION. 


I met Miss Anna Halderman first in Paris, in the rooms of the 
Theosophical Society. We met on a number of occasions and be- 
came very good friends. During our acquaintance, however, I made 
no mention of the fact that my aged mother had died something like 
a year previously. We corresponded occasionally, during the next 
year, and met again quite accidentally in London, where myself and 
my husband resumed our pleasant acquaintance with her. It was 
at least six months afterward that she wrote me she was returning 
to America to visit her mother and sisters, and she accepted an in- 
vitation to spend a week-end in my home at Short Beach, Conn. 

She arrived rather late on a warm summer evening, and having 
had rather a circuitous route to reach us, retired early. A young 
woman, who had been the companion of my mother, was in my 
home. Miss Halderman was given the suite which in the fall or 
winter was used by my husband and myself. During the summer 
months we occupied an adjacent bungalow. When we came over 
to breakfast the following morning, I expressed the usual wish of 
a hostess that the guest had slept well. She then informed me of 
her very peculiar experience. She said that in a very few moments 
after retiring, she had been conscious of a presence in the room, and 
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tried vainly to overcome the feeling. Instead of overcoming it, it 
became more and more impressive until she saw the very striking 
figure of an aged woman, standing by her bed. She described the 
figure and the face, and it was a perfect word picture of my mother 
who had passed away two years previously, a few months before 
her 90th birthday. (My mother had been in the habit for a year or 
two before her passing from the body, of coming into my room at 
night.) Miss Halderman was so disturbed by this experience that 
she awakened Miss (my mother’s companion), and asked her 
to come to her room for the remainder of the night. She described 
to her the figure which she had seen, and for the first time learned 
of the death in the home two years previously. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Miss Halderman’s own account was written from memory 
three years later, at request. 


New York City, February 5th, 1920. 

After meeting Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wilcox in Paris one late 
winter, when our interest in things psychic made at once a pleasant 
bond of companionship, some 12 months or more elapsed, before my 
return to New York. 

In the summer of same year, responding to an invitation from 
Mrs. Wilcox to spend a week-end in her home, “ The Bungalow ”, 
at Short Beach, Conn., I arrived, delighted to renew in such charm- 
ing surroundings an acquaintance (which subsequently ripened 
into friendship) of some year and a half standing. 

After retiring for the night, and even falling asleep, I awoke 
suddenly with the feeling of some one’s presence in the room. 
Simultaneously with the feeling, my eyes saw, about three feet dis- 
tant from the bed, the distinct head of an old lady, white hair 
parted in the middle, sharp nose and features. She was looking at 
me, and seemed to wear an unhappy expression. Her face was 
wrinkled and she might have been any age between 65 and 85. 

As I looked, the self-illuminating face gradually disappeared, 
and left utter darkness. These visitants from other realms are 
always self-illuminating, the light resembling more that shed by a 
full moon than anything I can think of. It was a strange and very 
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weird experience to have happened to one for the first time, but I 
managed to fall asleep eventually. 

Very eager and keen was I, though, to relate all this to Mrs. 
Wilcox at breakfast the following morning. As the details of the 
description of the lady’s features were entered upon more fully, 
Mrs. Wilcox exclaimed, “I believe it was my old mother you saw. 
She passed away in this house a few years ago.” A photograph of 
the mother was then shown me, and it corresponded exactly to the 
face. 

When pressed further by Mrs. Wilcox and the companion of the 
mother, then on a short visit, as was I, to Mrs. Wilcox, as to whether 
the old lady looked happy, I quite frankly replied, “ She did not.” 
This was a strengthener of evidence to the two ladies. The mother 
I had never seen, nor did I know of certain of her characteristics, 
but I was then told she pretended to believe in no after life, and 
would always scoff at the idea, saying to her daughter, “If there is 
anything after death, I'll come back, Ella, and let you know. But, 
rest assured, I’ll never return, for death ends all.” 

Could it be she came to redeem a taunt, hallowed by death and 
knowledge into a promise she wished to fulfill? Who knows what 
great or trivial thing brought her? But she came, and somehow 
I felt happy that it was given to me to see her. I feel it helped her 
to have her daughter know she had come. It meant much to Mrs. 
Wilcox, and I believe it meant even more to the dear old lady. 


ANNIE HALDERMAN. 


3. DREAMS SUPPOSED TO BE PROPHETIC OF 
THE GREAT WAR. 


These dreams were unfortunately not recorded at the time 
of their occurrence, but they were told to many persons before 
the outbreak of the War, and two of these have furnished 
corroborations. 


Dr. Hyslop has asked me to put on record in your Psychical 
Research Society’s files a repeated occurrence of a war-dream, 
which covered the period of January, 1914, to the end of June, 1914, 
and so I take great pleasure in doing it, even after the expiration 
of these almost six intervening years. 
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Towards the end of January, 1914, after leaving London, I 
went to Paris, and it was there, a few nights after my arrival, I 
had my first dream of a great war. Tho’ then, as subsequently, 
I little realized that what I was getting were foreshadowings of The 
Great War. 

In these most realistic dreams, extending from the end of 
January to June, 1914, I saw myself, or rather I was, as it were, 
witnessing war-scenes among European nations. 

Distinctly visible in one of these dreams were British and 
German uniforms, also aeroplanes in great numbers were flying over 
the heads of these same British and German soldiers. This led me 
to know that aircraft would play an important part, and it was one 
of the points I always laid stress on in repeating these dreams to 
the various friends, after their frequent recurrence. I suppose that 
I had as many as seven or eight of these war-dreams, or sleep- 
visions, over the period of the five months in which they came to me. 

Far more imbedded in my mind than the actual details of the 
various war-scenes, was the strong impression, 





nay knowledge— 
upon wakening each time, that a great war would break out in 
Europe before the end of the year, that British and Germans would 
be involved, and that the air would become a battling ground, as 
well. 

The knowledge of these three facts seemed to obliterate unnec- 
essary detail, nor was I apprehensive of the danger of turning false 
prophet, in innumerable times repeating to various friends the in- 
formation, “ You will see, there will be a big war in Europe before 
the end of this year.” . 

Some knowledge that even the dreams, in their oft-times half- 
remembered details, did not apparently give, remained secure, and 
made assurance doubly sure, that there would be war in Europe, 
before the end of 1914. 

I have asked two of the friends kindly to bear me out in the 
above statements, as told them at various times during those six 
months, preceding the volley of war-declarations at the end of July 
and beginning of August, 1914. One of the two friends was in 
Paris, stopping at the same hotel I was, during Jaruary and part of 
February, 1914. The other friend and I were together during the 
five months ending the first days of July, 1914. 


I trust their testimonies will help prove the case in point, that 
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events can cast their shadows before them, and that the channel of 
conveyance of knowledge of the same frequently proves itself to be 
through dreams. 

ANNIE HALDERMAN. 
New York, Nov. 27th, 1919. 


The corroboratory letters follow: 


LINDA AvE., WHITE PLAINs, N. Y. 

It is with a sense of extreme pleasure that I give testimony to 
the various dreams that my friend, Miss Anna Halderman, told me 
of, during my stay in Paris in February and the early part of March, 
1914. At that period Miss Halderman had such realistic visions 
of War through the medium of dreams in which countless armies 
seemed to be engaged in battle. So numerous were the uniforms 
that we were convinced it must be a World War, in which British, 
French, and German uniforms seemed to predominate; spoke of 
huge air ships, and at that time it was incomprehensible how there 
could be an aerial battle. Events have since proven a psychical 
phenomenon. 

Lucite F. NaTHANs. 
January 10th, 1920. 


Dec. 15th, 1919. 

I wish to corroborate all that my friend Miss Annie Halderman 
has said in her statement about the various dreams that she had 
from February to July, 1914. She used periodically to tell me of 
these dreams, and how she saw soldiers in different uniforms fight- 
ing against each other, and later she made out that they were British 
and German uniforms, and that she was certain that we should be 
involved in a German war. 

I was with her five months, ending July, 1914. 

MaseL Murray. 
Ivor Place, Ivor, Bucks. [England]. 


In Incident 1, we could discount the mere fact of experiencing 
the apparition of a soldier by the state of emotion in which the 
lady went to sleep roused by the just-arrived news of his death 
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and her reflections regarding the circumstances of his family. 
But the evidential feature is in the correspondence of the face 
with the face of the photograph afterwards received. The only 
way to get rid of the force of this feature is to speculate on the 
possibility that the lady imagined a resemblance between the face 
seen and the face of the photograph. But she says that she had 
time to study the apparitional face until its details were “ photo- 
graphed’ upon her mind. I can testify that a face seen even in 
a dream of peculiarly emotional character can be stamped upon 
the memory so as to be vividly present in the mind for many 
months, as a living face of striking character, or seen under 
extraordinary circumstances, might be. And Miss Haiderman 
declares that the face in the photograph not simply resembled, 
but “ was the face of the man I had seen.” Moreover, she as- 
serts: “ Tho’ I had no doubt about it whatever, yet it was interest- 
ing to have a friend with whom I was stopping, when the picture 
arrived, recognize in it the oft-repeated description of the face 
seen in the night, end of August.’’ The intelligence and the 
veracity of Miss Halderman are beyond question. 

Let us look a little further into the theory that, the wish 
being father to the thought, Miss Halderman simply uncon- 
sciously accommodated her mental picture of the face seen in the 
vision to the face in the photograph, when she came to view the 
latter. I myself had a dream which named a certain woman to 
me utterly unknown, and pictured a number of most unusual 
things which happened to her two days later. The dream face 
remained in my memory with great vividness, and when I had an 
opportunity a few weeks later to see a photograph of the lady 
herself, whose tragic death had so soon followed the dream, I 
undoubtedly, since so many particulars had corresponded, had 
some expectation that the faces would correspond also. Did this 
half-expectation and the interest which accompanied it cause me 
to identify the two? No, a glance revealed unmistakably that 
the face of the dream was not the face of the photograph. Shall 
[ assume, as most’ psychologists in discussing such matters seem 
to do, that no one but myself is capable of judgment and dis- 
crimination? Of course mistakes of identification are made, in 
regard to living persons, and it will. be readily admitted, tho 
probably the impression made by the face of the vision was more 
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vivid and lasting than any sight of a living stranger face during 
the same length of time would have been, that there could be a 
mistake in the identification under consideration. But the abso- 
lute conviction of a lady of the cast of mind of Miss Halderman, 
coupled with the fact that a friend who had heard the description 
cf the face in the vision previous to the arrival of the photograph 
recognized the likeness, furnish a strong degree of probability 
that there was no mistake. 

The second vision, that of the old lady, in the house of Mrs. 
Wilcox, is not related by Mrs. Wilcox exactly as Miss Halderman 
herself tells it, and the latter in another letter remarks that her 
friend did not remember all the details correctly. Who does, a 
story told by another, after the lapse of one or several years? 
But the discrepancy about awakening the companion of the old 
lady does not touch the central issue. It is agreed that Miss 
Halderman gave such a characteristic description of the appari- 
tion that the two persons familiar with the looks of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
mother, were sure it was she. And the mother had promised to 
come back, if she could. The incident lends support to the 
hrst one. 

It is difficult to gauge the significance which the actual war 
dreams may have possessed, in the absence of their exact details, 
set down at the time. The expectation of a European war, and 
even of one wherein England and Germany would be enemies, 
had been in the air for years, and had been the subject of dis- 
cussion by many writers. Zeppelins were in existence prior to 
the war, aeroplanes were already invented, and it was not unfore- 
seen that air-craft would play a part in the next war, though of 
course few or none supposed that the part would be so extensive. 
It does not appear from Miss Halderman’s own account or that 
of one of her friends that the dreams prefigured a general war, 
and so it is probable that the particular in the other corroborating 
statement, that it was to be a “ world-war,” is a later importation. 

The strong conviction of the dreamer that the dreams so oft 
repeated would surely be fulfilled, as well as her conviction that 
what she saw in the dreams was fulfilled in the events which fol- 
iowed, count for something, tho too much weight must not 
he ascribed to these particulars. When will intelligent people 
learn that what is worth telling at the time is worth recording in 
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detail at the time, and that what one reposes confidence in should 
give zeal to have it corroborated in all essential details while yet 
those who heard the dreams or other experiences rehearsed are 
at hand and have the details clearly in mind? 
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EXPERIMENTS FOR PHASMATOGRAPHS. 
By James H. Hystop. 


The report of the Rev. Charles Hall Cook, which we published 
in Vol. X of the Journal, pp. 1-114, made it necessary for me to 
liave some experiments, which I had wished to have made for 
many years. I had long heard of Mr. Martin and his work. Con- 
sequently with the financial help of several persons I was enabled 
to go to Denver, Colorado, for the purpose. Preparatory for 
this | wrote Dr. Cook, without telling him that I was to be the 
experimenter, to ask Mr. Martin if he would some time permit a 
friend to have some photographs taken. This permission was 
granted, but nothing was said about the time. I was careful not 
to intimate that I was the person desiring to make the experi- 
ments and Dr. Cook was entirely ignorant of my intention. 
When I received permission I arranged my plans without inti- 


mating to any one my intentions and carried out the experiment 
as detailed in the report. I did not inform any one of my going 
or of my arrival until the experiments had been made. The re- 


sults after this explanation require no further elucidation. 


DENVER, CoLorapo, August 14th, 1918. 

I arrived in Denver this morning a little after 8 A. M. and 
registered at a hotel under an assumed name. I left only the as- 
sumed name with my family and the office, but could not leave the 
name of the hotel as I did not know where I should stop when I 
arrived. I had not even mentioned the nature of my work until a 
day or two before leaving and did not tell anything about the person 
with whom I was to experiment or the address. The day before I 
left New York I told Miss Tubby and Dr. Prince where I was going 
and the object of the visit, but not the name of the person involved. 
His address was not in the office, but only in a letter from Mr. Cook 
to me which I kept locked up until I started. At no time had I 
informed Mr. Cook that I expected to visit Denver for the experi- 
ments, but only that a sympathetic man would try some experiments, 
if Mr. Martin would be willing to make them. 
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Just before leaving Kansas City I had my beard and moustache 
shaved off for the first time in 40 years. There is no photograph 
of me with a. smooth face except one when I was a small boy and my 
graduation photograph at Wooster, Ohio. The conditions, there- 
fore, were good for secrecy. 

I left the hotel for Mr. Martin’s at about 9.30 A. M. after getting 
breakfast. I arrived about 10 A. M. and preceding me was a man 
whom Mr. Martin evidently knew and who went into the house at 
the same time I did. We arrived practically together. When the 
other man announced that he wanted a picture and the inquiry was 
for my business I replied also that I wished one, and on being asked 
for my name gave the assumed name under which I registered. We 
were soon ushered out into the studio, perhaps four or five minutes 
after our arrival. 

The house is a very small one situated in the suburb or boundary 
of Denver and belongs to the poorer class. The furniture of the 
studio shows meager equipment for work, tho it is of the usual type 
except for its meager and oldtime equipment. Mr. Martin has a 
photographer’s sign at the front door showing that he takes ordinary 
photographs. There is nothing about the place or his manner to 
suggest that he takes “ spirit” photographs and I said nothing about 
my desire for this kind of picture. I behaved myself as much as 
possible like an ignorant person and did not talk. I was as passive 
and unobserving in manner as possible. 

The man who came when I did was the first to sit for a photo- 
graph. I observed the whole process. There was the usual drab 
background, cloth painted drab and with cloudy effects on it as 
usual. The camera was a very plain and old fashioned one. The 
man was placed on a chair about eight feet from the camera. After 
focussing the instrument Mr. Martin placed the plate holder in the 
camera, having put his hat over the lens before. He then paused 
in silence near the camera for perhaps three minutes and then re- 
moved the hat from the camera, after adjusting the gentleman. I 
noted these facts because it was apparent that the man was there 
for a “spirit” photograph and this pause was wholly unnecessary 
for the ordinary picture. 

When it came my turn I took my seat in the chair with the same 
background and the camera was slightly adjusted again; I being 
a few inches or a foot farther away than the other man. Again, 
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after placing the plate holder in the camera with the hat over the 
lens as before, Mr. Martin paused in silence three or four minutes. 
Then he removed the hat from the lens as before without adjusting 
me as he did the other man and the exposure lasted perhaps one- 
fourth or one-half a minute. 


After it was over I was told that I could not see the result until 
Saturday when I said I would come out again. He said he was 
too busy to develop the plates right away. I gave him my assumed 
name and address at the hotel and came away. 


August 17th, 1918. 

I went out to Mr. Martin’s this morning with prepared plates, 
tho he had no inkling of it. I had understood him to say on the 
14th that he would have the plate and proofs ready this morning. 
But it seems that he said Sunday, and I understood him to say 
Saturday, which is the 17th as above indicated. He said that he 
had not yet developed the plate. I wanted to take another sitting, 
but he said I had better wait until tomorrow when I saw the proof. 
I explained nothing and did not even state anything that might lead 
him to suspect why I had a valise with me, which contained the 
prepared plates. He could have suspected something of the kind, 
but I could as well have been taken as prepared for the train. It 
was my regular travelling bag which I held in my hand the whole 
time I talked with him which was perhaps about half a minute or a 
minute. It was closed and locked. 


I noticed as I left him that he patted me on the back in a social 
way as he had done last Wednesday the 14th as I left. The fact can 
be interpreted as decidedly in the man’s favor, but could also be as 
easily indicative of an attempt to allay suspicion on my part. It was 
at least a wholly unnecessary act and will have its possible signifi- 
cance determined by the sequel of the experiments. 


August 17th, 1918. 
I must here record the preparation of my plates for the experi- 
ments. There are two sections to this. One belongs to plates for my 
own camera. The other belongs to plates which I purchased here. 

















Ist Experiment, Aug. 14th, 1918. No test conditions and Mr. Martin 
used his own plate and apparatus. Described on p. 290. 











2nd Experiment, Ist Exposure, Aug. 18. No test conditions. Martin 
used his own plate and apparatus. 
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I 


I purchased an Eastman Kodak Camera in Boston for both 
plates and films which are 34 x5¥, before I finished my experi- 
ments on August 2nd, 1918. I kept the plates and films locked in 
my valise from the time I purchased them until I took out the plates 
this morning for insertion in the plate holders which I also bought 
in Boston before leaving. The plates were Stanley plates and the 
nature of my experiments was not revealed to the seller until after 
I secured the box of plates, but as I had developed films in his 
establishment before when attempting experiments of this kind, he 
knew what I was after when asking for the Kodak and explaining 
what I wanted. But the box of plates was not opened there or until 
I took them this morning to the dark room of a dealer here in 
Denver. The films are still locked up at this writing unused, the 
intention being to use them for other purposes. I also purchased 
my plate holders in Boston and kept them locked up until I arrived 
here. I took them this morning to the dealer in optical instruments 
and arranged with him to help me insert the plates in them, but 
without explaining the object I had in mind. I wanted to be sure 
of the mechanical process of insertion and that I could easily 
distinguish the right side of the plate for exposure. They were 
inserted in my sight in the dark room and with my help. I inserted 
them alone in one holder and he inserted two alone in one holder 
and I helped with the third, but the process was visible all the time 
under the dark red light. I gave him the plates for the purpose. As 
soon as the operation was finished I wrapped the plate holders up 
with their included plates in a heavy black cloth, tho this was not 
absolutelv necessary, and put the package in my valise. 


II 


Having observed last Wednesday that Mr. Martin had a large 
plate holder, perhaps 12 by 10, I resolved to purchase a plate holder 
for 8 by 10 plates this morning which I could use better than my 
very small plates and also with a view of another type of experi- 
ment, in case it was advisable to try it. I had the dealer insert the 
plate after purchasing a box of Stanley 8 by 10 plates, which 
| kept in sight from the time I purchased them until the insertion 
of two was made by the dealer in my sight. I watched the process 
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of insertion. I then wrapped the box with the remainder of the 
plates in a large black cloth and put it in my valise. I then went 
direct to Mr. Martin’s, with the result as described above. There 
was certainly no opportunity for the dealer to give me prepared 
plates, especially as he did not know my particular object in getting 
them. 

As soon as I returned home I locked the plates in my valise, 
both the inserted ones and the uninserted ones. No one about the 
hotel knows the object of my being here. 


August 18th, 1918. 

In pursuance of the arrangement yesterday I went out this 
morning to Mr. Martin with two plates enclosed in a holder, pro- 
tected by black cloth, as well as the holder, and also a holder with 
two plates for my camera in my pocket. I took the latter for a 
certain planned emergency which did not arise. I found however 
that I could not use my holder in his camera. So I planned to 
change my plates to his holder when the time came. But I first had 
him take an exposure with his own plate and holder in the normal 
way. The conditions were the same as on the 14th. Mr. Martin 
stood perhaps three or four minutes near the camera before re- 
moving the hat or exposing the plate. It was then exposed 15 
seconds by my count. There were no test conditions observed. 

I then in accordance with a previous agreement with him re- 
solved on my own experiment with my own plates. I had brought 
them to the place, wrapped in a black cloth, as stated, and enclosed in 
the folds of the morning newspaper, the Denver Post. I kept them 
away carefully from Mr. Martin not allowing him to touch the 
holder at any time. While he was taking my exposure I had the 
holder lying on a small table near by, perhaps two feet, where I 
could reach it any time, and eight or ten feet from Mr. Martin. 
When I had been exposed to his own plate I took my holder and 
his own and went into the dark room alone, Mr. Martin not going 
in at all but volunteering to remain outside. I removed one plate 
from my holder and enclosed it in Mr. Martin’s and then took both 
holders with me back into the room for exposure. I put my holder 
on the table near the chair where I was to sit, holding his holder 
meanwhile, and Mr. Martin not coming near me. I then placed the 
holder, his own, in place and took my seat on the chair. Mr. Martin 











2nd Experiment, 2nd 


Exposure, Aug. 18. 


Dr. Hyslop’s plate. 








— >. 





3rd Experiment, lst Exposure, Aug. 19. All the details of taking the (barren 
of result) photographs of this date were attended to by Dr. Hyslop, 
save the releasing of the diaphragm. 
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stood near the camera with one hand, the left, on it and not making 
any motions to exchange or alter the holder so placed, and waited 
again some minutes before removing his hat from the lens, which 
he did and exposed the plate 16 seconds by my count. 

I then took out the holder and again went alone into the dark 
room and removed the exposed plate to my own holder which I 
had kept in sight and took with me and inserted the second plate 
from my own holder in his and then repeated the experiment pre- 
cisely as before and then went back into the dark room and removed 
my plate from his and reinserted it in my own holder and kept the 
holder in my hands after wrapping it again in the dark cloth. I 
then came away and enclosed the holder in my valise and locked it 
up until it could be developed under my own inspection. 

Before leaving, however, I frankly told Mr. Martin that I wanted 
a number of sittings and would like to arrange the conditions to 
suit me in so far as that was possible. I explained that I was in- 
vestigating the subject and not him and he readily consented to the 
experiment, with perhaps a little natural hesitation which could be 
explained either favorably or unfavorably to him, as he did not 
know me. I did not reveal my identity. 

I asked him why he waited before exposing the plate and the 
answer was what I expected; namely, that he did not know except 
that it was the direction of his guides. I had suspected that it was a 
part of the process on any theory and if the phenomena are genuine 
it would imply that the extra picture comes on the plate independ- 
ently of the exposure, and this on any theory of the facts. 

So far as tampering with the plates is concerned there is no 
defect of the conditions for an unusual result, but there are two 
very important things to be remarked which show that an extra 
picture on the plate would not be perfectly proof against fraud or 
accident. First, I did not examine the camera. I avoided that 
purposely at this time. I neither know what might be inside the 
camera to produce any possible result and I perhaps could not see 
it, if there, unless I was familiar with processes that make internal 
arrangements in the camera practicable. I do not know of such. 
There were none external that were visible. No electric wires or 
other resources were visible either outside or inside. I saw the 
inside without examining it. Second, the drab curtain in the back 
ground was present and we.can imagine figures or faces painted on 
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that with materials that might produce an effect on a plate without 
affecting the retina. There was nothing of the kind visible and I 
did not wish at this stage to remove that obstacle to evidential 
results. But these two objections remain to anything that might 
occur on the plate, except certain forms which it would not be 
possible under the circumstances for Mr. Martin to have prepared. 

It is worth remarking as important that, when I asked Mr. 
Martin, after the sitting, if he was able to take such pictures with 
other people’s cameras, he replied that he had tried it, but had 
never succeeded in it. He had heard of making them without a 
camera, but he had never tried it. I suggested that we must try 
both kinds. 

Mr. Martin had a print of the negative taken on the 14th ready 
for me this morning on my arrival. It has a small face partly cov- 
ered by my own. It appears to be the face of a female, whether of 
a child or older person I cannot tell. It might be the face of a boy. 
The mouth and part of chin are covered by my ear, and the whole 
of the left side of the face is concealed by my head. It is not 
recognizable as that of any person I ever knew, at least I recall 
none such. The consequence is that there is not a mark in the 
picture that would suggest the possibility of anything supernormal. 


August 19th, 1918. 

I had the plates exposed yesterday developed this morning at 
Ossen’s developing rooms. I had the plates in my sight and charge 
until they were handed to the developer and I witnessed the process, 
the plates not going out of my sight until developed. There was no 
figure on them whatever. They showed that they had been over- 
exposed. 

I also myself inserted two more plates of my own in my holder 
The box of them I had in my valise and opened it myself and in- 
serted the plates. 

I went immediately to Mr. Martin’s and he showed me the 
print from his own exposure which was made with his own plate. 
He also had no result. 

I then arranged to have the two exposures of my own plates 
first and one of his own by himself afterward. I first examined the 
camera and found that it revealed no evidence of any concealed 
means for producing figures on the plates. In fact the exposures, 
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all three of them, the day before were fairly good evidence that 
such artifices were not there. The simplicity of the camera’s 
construction and the readiness with which I could see all parts of it 
helped to allay suspicions. We should have to suppose some in- 
tricate and concealed apparatus pulled into place when the plate 
covering was removed for the exposure. I could discover no traces 
of such apparatus. 

I then went into the dark room, taking my valise and his plate 
holder with me; my valise until this moment being locked and in 
my sight all the time. I removed the first plate from my holder and 
reinserted it in his and replaced my holder in my valise and re- 
turned into the operating room and put my valise by the chair in 
which I sat. Mr. Martin focussed the camera and I placed the 
plate in its place, rising from my chair to do so and returning to it 
when I had inserted it in the camera. Mr. Martin then stood three 
or four minutes by the camera before exposing the plate, holding 
one hand on the camera and the other on his side. After thus 
standing he removed the hat covering and exposed the plate seven 
seconds. 

I then took out the plate holder and returned to the dark room 
with it and my valise, where I removed the exposed plate to its 
former place in my own holder and changed the second plate to his 
holder. I then returned to the operating room with plates and 
valise as before, placing the valise again near my seat and inserting 
the holder in the camera. Mr. Martin stood about three or four 
minutes beside the camera as before, with one hand on it and the 
other on his side. Then the plate was exposed and I went to the 
dark room and changed the plate as before to my own holder. 

I had also arranged for Mr. Martin to take another exposure 
with his own plate and in his own way. But this time I placed my 
chair so that the background would not be the one we had used in 
the previous exposures. We removed some pictures from the 
corner of the room and I sat with this corner and a bare rough wall 
as the background. The regular drab background would be only 
in the margin or not at all in the exposure. Only the development 
will show. Mr. Martin then went and prepared a plate of his own 
and the exposure was conducted by him exactly as before, with a 
small piece inserted in the camera to make the exposure longer. 
The first two exposures were 7 and 8 seconds respectively and this 
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third one about 18 seconds. I then paid him for the morning’s 
work. He did not wish to-charge anything for the previous day’s 
work or for my part of today’s. But I insisted on paying him. 

His regular charge for an exposure is one dollar and that was 
all he wanted to charge the day before and when he did not know 
the outcome of the experiment. But I insisted on paying two dol- 
lars, as | had used his time and apparatus. This morning he re- 
marked that he did not like to take money for the failures and 
showed undoubted hesitation in receiving it when I insisted on it. 

His general manner was that of a man perfectly honest and 
ready to observe the conditions I felt it necessary to impose, tho 
he was evidently aware of the difficulties that the critic and sceptic 
would have in such work. He was not in the least disposed to 
resent demands that would eradicate their doubts and complied in 
as commendable a spirit as might be desired. 


August 20th, 1918. 

Plates of yesterday’s works were developed this morning under 
my inspection, but there were no results. .I went out to Mr. 
Martin’s -immediately after I myself inserted new plates in my 
holder. He could not take any pictures for me this morning. He 
was busy with his other work which is the enlargement of photo- 
graphs and taking landscapes, according to his.statement which I 
have verified from other sources. He did not succeed with his 
exposure of me yesterday. There were no traces of anything on 
the plate except my picture. 


August 21st, 1918. 

I went out to Mr. Martin’s this morning in pursuance of the 
arrangement yesterday. The experiments were performed exactly 
as described before, with the difference (1) that I hung a black 
muslin or cambric curtain over his own background to remove sus- 
picions about its being painted with invisible figures, tho previous 
experiments rather proved that this was unnecessary. (2) That we 
held each plate after I had reinserted them in his own holder, in 
our hands together, for perhaps five minutes each and then I in- 
serted the holder in the camera and he exposed them, this time with- 
out waiting any time to do so, as we thought the holding them in 
the hands sufficed. 


























3rd Experiment, 2nd Exposure, Aug. 19. As in the preceding case, the 
plate was Dr. Hyslop’s. 

















3rd Experiment, 3rd Exposure, Aug. 19th, 1918. No test condi- 
tions. Plate, camera and operation all Mr. Martin’s. 
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I also had two plates of my own in a small holder which I 
brought with me from home. They were for my own Kodak 
camera. I proposed that we hold them also in our hands and not 
expose them at all in his own camera which we did, holding each 
of us our hands on the holder for about five minutes. In all cases 
I had the locked end toward myself when holding the plates, so 
that in addition to sight I had touch against any conjuring—which 
did not take place. 

I went immediately to the place where I had the plates developed 
and witnessed the development of all four plates. There were no 
extra forms on the first ‘two plates exposed in his camera and no 
impression whatever on my two small plates which were only held 
in the hands and not exposed in any camera. 

I then talked with him about the history of his experiences and 
how he found out that he could make such photographs. He told 
me that, as near as he could remember, it was in 1878 that he first 
discovered the phenomena. He had gone out to a mining town to 
do landscape photography and another man arrived in the town for 
the same purpose. Instead of setting up competing establishments 
they decided to form a partnership. Mr. Martin discovered one day 
on a picture of-a group of children they had taken about twice as 
many figures as there were children taken. The partner took the 
picture away and he has always regretted that he had not kept it. 
Some ten years later, a man had gone to a medium.in this place 
and the medium or a communicator told the man, the sitter,-to go 
to Mr. Martin’s and he would get a photograph. The medium did 
not know that Mr. Martin could do this sort of work and in fact 
he was not doing it at the time. .-The experiment seems to have 
been tried with success and ever since he has done it at intervals, 
but not as any important part of his photographic work. He 
accepts the spiritistic theory, but distinctly shows that he knows 
little about it. There is some reticence about him which would 
make it difficult to find out his knowledge of it without having an- 
swers to questions, but it was too late to pursue interrogations to 
any length. 

After I had finished my inquiries of him, he asked me if I 
knew Professor Hyslop and I said I did and he referred to the 
work of Dr. Cook that had been published. I said a few words 
more and then simply confessed who I was’ and he seemed sur- 
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prised. He then said that he remembered I had been in Denver to 
lecture and that he had a picture of me somewhere that he had seen 
in the papers. I then explained to him the object of my experi- 
ments and methods, which were to exempt the medium from the 
suspicion of fraud and to make it necessary to impute that to me. 
He appreciated the point and was perfectly ready to help all he 
could toward a result. I found him exhibiting all the marks of an 
honest person and that judgment can be impugned only by attribut- 
ing to him far more shrewdness and cleverness in playing the game 
of pretension that any one would suspect. Any observer of him 
would say that his manners, evident ignorance, and his home and 
other work on which he depends for his living would make fraud 
doubtful, or at least would require it to be positively proved against 
the presumption of honesty shown in all his dealings with me. 


August 22nd, 1918. 

I went out to Mr. Martin’s this morning to see if I could arrange 
for a further experiment under conditions more favorable to re- 
sults, if there is anything in the claim that better results accompany 
certain conditions. I secured the negatives and a print of yes- 
terday’s work. There were no results whatever and all the negatives 
show pretty assuredly that there was nothing in the camera or on 
the background, as I had my own background of black muslin. 

The occasion offered me the opportunity to talk with him a 
little about his work. I found that the reticence of which I spoke 
about is in fact modesty and diffidence. He was born in Scotland 
and came out to this country 47 years ago and has lived most of 
that time in Denver. He lived 7 years at the foot of Gray’s Peak. 
He was brought up in the Presbyterian Church and is a Spiritualist 
now, but has not joined the active body in Denver because he is 
slightly deaf. They asked him to do so, but he remained out of it 
for the reason named. He told me it was his experiences in this 
work that took him away from his Presbyterian beliefs and he re- 
marked that these experiences had given him a very much wider 
view of life and the meaning of things. 

On inquiry as to what he did when taking a picture he did not 
understand exactly what I meant, but when I inquired what his 
state of mind was, he told me that he had a half-brother who was 
dead and who was his guide and helped him in this work. When 











4th Experiment, Aug. 21. Test conditions save for the camera. Black cur- 
tain hung over Martin’s. 











4th Experiment, Aug. 21. Test conditions save for the camera. Black: cur- 
tain hung over Martin’s. 
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taking a negative he asked this guide to help him in getting results. 
I learned from Mr. Gabriel and Mr. Scott who know him and 
his work here for many years, that his occupation is landscape 
photographer, and that “spirit photography” is not professional 
with him. He does not depend on it and subordinates it entirely to 
his chief professional work. I saw myself that this was true, but 
did not wish to let the matter rest on an inference. The same 
verdict was given me by Dr. Cook. 

My impression of the man was very favorable. He was en- 
tirely frank and was quite ignorant of all Spiritualism except what 
came from his own experiences and a few sittings with some 
mediums. He was entirely open-minded and frank with me in an- 
swering questions and showed no hesitation or reserve as a man 
practising fraud would do. He asked me a number of questions 
about my home and work. He thought they were in Washington, 
as I had said I knew Mrs. Du Pont Lee. He was unsuspecting 
after finding out who I was and so threw off the querying look and 
manner which he had before I revealed my identity. I would say 
that he is an entirely sincere man and I find from others here 
that there is not the slightest question about his honesty. All are 
convinced that conscious fraud is excluded from his work. I talked 
with him on the way into the city on the war and my experiences, 
about which he asked me, and the impression was that I was dealing 
with a man whom one would not suspect. This opinion would not 
modify my opinion of the non-evidential character of his results 
in the first picture taken. It only serves to make it imperative to 
investigate the case more thoroughly. 


August 26th, 1918. 

The arrangement for the experiment yesterday was not carried 
out. The following is the explanation of the failure: 

I had arranged with a friend of his to have some psychic per- 
sons present with himself. This friend had always obtained results 
with Mr. Martin, tho not under adequate test conditions to suit 
hardy sceptics. He was a friend and convinced that Mr. Martin 
was entirely honest. I had also arranged with Dr. Cook, whose 
results have been published in the Journal (Vol. X. pp, 1-114), to 
bring another psychic whose results were published in the same re- 
port. I then went to the firm which developed my previous plates 
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and arranged for two more holders, as I did not wish to develop 
plates at Mr. Martin’s to free my own holder. I loaded these myself 
in the dark room and also one of my holders for my own camera 
with plates that I had brought from Boston. I required a little help 
in this latter instance as there was some difficulty in getting the 
plates to go in easily. 

I then went out to Mr. Martin’s to tell him that the arrange- 
ments were completed and that the party would be out at 2 P. M. 
Sunday. When I arrived Mr. Martin had stepped out a few min- 
utes and his wife told me that he had written me a letter declining 
to keep the appointment and: she thought he would not give me the 
sitting. -1 saw by the tone of her voice that there was no use to 
wait for him, but that I should see the letter before I acted. I 
returned to the hotel and found the following letter there: 


August 23rd, 1918. 
Dr. Hystorp: 


My Psychic experiences of the last few days are herein de- 
scribed. Monday morning the 19th, as I recall it I incidentally 
remarked to my wife at the breakfast table, “ That gentleman who 
was here yesterday and who give the name of Mr. Buster, Oxford 
Hotel I have a strong presentiment gave me a fictitious name, he 
might forsooth be rather indeed Dr. Hyslop of the American S. P. R. 
and I spent some considerable time trying to: find in back numbers 
of the “ Review of Reviews” magazine a Photo cut I had seen 
therein published in 1905 at which time I happened to be a sub- 
scriber but I could not then find it though I ran on to it today when 
I was not looking for it. It is needless to say, however, that it 
would not have aided me any on the point of issue. 

The following night “‘ They ” put me in a trance from which I 
emerged in a dreadful perspiration with Dr. Hyslop on my mental 
vision. I leaped from bed, lit the lamp, seized the Ouija board, 
blindfolded myself with a wet towel, wrapped some tissue paper 
around my fingers to lessen the friction on the board and at once 
asked my spirit friends if this was Dr. Hyslop I was experimenting 
with in Psychic photography to lead my hand to the answer yes 
or no. I whirled it around several times repeating again my ques- 
tion. Is this Dr. Hyslop, ete., etc. I did this a third time being 
careful of the Ouija’s circumvolutions so the indersement [indorse- 
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ment] should be complete and each time my hand was led to “ Yes.” 
Thus armed, on the following morning I asked (Dr. Hyslop) Mr. 
Buster I should rather say—if he was acquainted with Dr. Hyslop 
and Mrs. Marg. Dupont Lee. Yes, the reply instantly came, I 
know them and I may as well tell you now what Intended [I in- 
tended] to do later “I am Dr. Hyslop.” Thus the disclosure was 
accomplished without any rudeness on my part, and I here protest 
I did not much like this “ incognito ” business, it was too much of 
the miserable “ Detective”’ whom I regard as a quite hateful sort 
of a creature; but let that pass with a further parting shot that I 
think the nice and proper way would have been for Dr. Cook—our 
mutual friend—and yourself to come along together, he to intro- 
duce you in the real orthodox way, tender me an apology for the 
wrong done me in the past. This would have been vastly more 
delightful and flattering to me and everything would have been 
well.” 

In the period of darkness you probably noticed I never ad- 
dressed you as Mr. Buster. My wife took notice of this and ac- 
cused me of discourtesy. 

The succeeding night my friends again put me in a trance com- 
ing out of it again in about the same form as on the former occasion. 

Again I rushed to Ouija for an answer to the question whether 
in the event of my engaging in further experimentation in psychic 
photography with Dr. Hyslop and others whom he might bring 
here “ they ” would assist in obtaining the results he desired? The 
answer was invariably and three times “ No.” 

The same precise line of action was pursued in this case with 
Ouija as more fully described above of turning it and turning it 
so I should be made sure of the ground on which I stood and so 
in view of all this I must respectfully and peremptorily decline to 
engage in further experimentation along these lines and your pros- 
pective arrangements for tomorrow need not therefore be com- 
pleted. 


(MartTIN.) 


The impression that this letter would make on the sceptic, 
when read uncritically, would be that it was evidence that the man 
was a fraud. This conclusion would not be correct. It shows 
marks of a very naive mind in regard to the scientific situation. If 
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the facts narrated in the letter had been told me before I had re- 
vealed myself, as indicated in my own report, they would have 
been more interesting. But as they are told after he ascertained 
who I was, they are open to the suspicion that the account was 
concocted to hide the real facts. I do not think it probable that this 
was the case, but the letter is without any value for proving that 
he got my name in the manner described. He probably suspected 
who I was and the Ouija simply confirmed his suspicion under the 
influence of the subconscious, @ Ja Freud. Because of his own 
state of mind, betrayed in the allusion to my need of apologizing 
for a wrong done him, accepting the genuineness of the record, it is 
not possible to determine whether the Ouija board answers are 
spiritistic or not. The man’s state of mind would dictate the an- 
swers if he were not psychic and, if he were, the same answers 
would appear under the circumstances. He was in no state of mind, 
as I have proved since through his friends, to continue the experi- 
ments with any hope of success. The answer “ No” was perfectly 
correct under the circumstances, but we have no proof or evidence 
that it came from any guides. 

The crucial matter is that which gave rise to the allusion in the 
letter that I should have apologized to him for the wrong done him 
in the past. This allusion was to the facts explained in the cor- 
rection made above in regard to the statement about his intemper- 
ance. Hts letter above would imply that I had not done so. The 
fact is that as soon as I revealed myself I mentioned the circum- 
stance to him and admitted the mistake and explained how it oc- 
curred. I said also that I meant to correct it and he said it did not 
matter and showed no anger about it. Moreover I did not know 
until nearly a week after I had arrived in Denver that I had made 
this mistake about him and I told him this fact, so that he knew 
the exact circumstances in the case. 

I quite agree, but for other reasons than those Mr. Martin 
would probably assign, that the “detective” process is not calcu- 
lated to create the confidence and the conditions necessary to the 
best results. But in this very case the concealment of identity was 
absolutely necessary on two counts. (1) The fact that he had felt 
pained at the published statement and (2) that it was absolutely 
necessary to have him in complete ignorance of my identity to pre- 
vent mental disturbances from suspicion of me in his own mind. I 
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wanted ignorance and passivity and both would have prevented the 
mental tension that it was necessary to exclude, to say nothing of 
the demand for this ignorance by the sceptical critic. Personally 
I had no objection to telling him in advance that I was coming, 
because it is easy to observe conditions under which all his knowl- 
edge would be ineffective, in case he-was a fraud, and equally use- 
less, if he was honest. But any conjurer-critic can imagine all 
sorts of things where knowledge exists, and this fact made the 
precaution necessary. But my chief object was to secure a passive 
and ignorant state of mind about my identity, a condition quite as 
necessary for successful results as the conditions which exclude the 
possibility of fraud. 

Some concessions must be made to the man’s feelings. He is 
almost entirely ignorant of scientific conditions and entirely so as 
to psychological conditions for the production of results. He nat- 
urally enough resented the statement made in the Journal about 
him, which I was more than glad to find was erroneous, and had 
he recognized the admission and promise on my part to correct it, 
he would have seen more readily wherein his own interests: lay. 
Had he not written this letter I should not have published the re- 
port at all, as there was nothing in it which would prove either 
genuine phenomena or fraud on his part. There was nothing of 
psychological interest in the results and tho I had evidence that he 
was an honest man, and still think he is, this letter offers the 
sceptic the opportunity to find fault with all his work and I should 
be negligent of my duty to the sceptic, if I did not record the exact 
facts. The sceptic has the right to demand that there shall be no 
recreancy on my part. The man, as usual with mediums of his 
type, stands in his own light, tho I do not much blame them when 
the sceptic equally makes a fool of himself in exaggerating evidence 
on his side and ignoring the problems of both normal and abnormal 
psychology in connection with mediums. 

After I learned of his refusal I went to his friend and to Dr. 
Cook to call off the experiment. His friend volunteered to go and 
talk with him and to try to have him revoke his decision. But he 
was inexorable, tho his friend talked to him very plainly of his 
mistaken course. There was some evidence that he felt his friend’s 
position, but like the Scotchman he is, he still insisted on his refusal, 
and I think rightly enough. for he was in no state of mind to con- 
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tinue the experiments with any hope of success. I therefore dropped 
the matter at that point. 

Dr. Cook, as I learned this morning, also talked with him the 
same day, not trying to change his mind, but to show him his mis- 
take. He was very positive and emphatic at first until Dr. Cook 
made it clear that he was not asking him to continue experiments, 
but simply trying to tell him the nature of his error and that he was 


going directly in face of the only method that would vindicate his 
work and character. 


NEw York, June 19th, 1919. 

Soon after the above experiments were made and the report 
written I heard of an incident which had some interest in con- 
nection with the case and made haste to ascertain the facts. Mr. 
Gabriel told me the story and I besought him for a written ac- 
count of the facts which was much delayed, not having been made 
until about ten months later. The facts were briefly these, stated 
here a little more fully than in his own account. 

A lady died leaving her will in favor of two mediumistic 
friends. When the relatives in the East learned of the fact they 
brought suit to break the will on the ground of the insanity of 
the testatrix, which was presumed by them on account of her 
belief in spirit photography. At the first trial the plaintiffs won. 
That is the court annulled the will, apparently on the ground that 
the decedent was not of sound mind in making such a will. The 
case was appealed by the defense, using the experiments described 
in Mr. Gabriel’s account to prove that a believer in spirit pho- 
tography was not necessarily insane, and the defense won the 
case before the Supreme Court of Colorado. The verdict af- 
forded much comfort to the Spiritualists in that locality. 

I publish Mr. Gabriel’s report on the incident mainly to see 
that entire justice is done to Mr. Martin. Tho I failed to secure 
any results of scientific interest in the supernormal, I have no 
right to suppress any facts that might reflect in Mr. Martin’s 
favor. Hence I conclude the report with the account of Mr. 
Gabriel who was the attorney for the defense in the case named. 
I follow that up with my own experiment with Mrs. Chenoweth 
for cross reference. The result with her will explain itself in the 
record of it. 
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DENVER, CoLorapo, June 5th, 1919. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hys top, 


My Dear Sir: 


Replying to your inquiries about the “ Spirit Photograph” in 
which I was interested, permit me to say: 

That Messrs. Fred. W. Sanborn, Herbert M. Munroe and my- 
self were engaged in the trial of a will case in the District Court 
of this City. A contest was filed upon the ground of undue in- 
fluence upon the testatrix and mental incapacity of the testatrix; 
the mental incapacity being based upon her belief in spiritualism; 
the undue influence being practised by a Spiritualist Trumpet 
Medium and another intimate friend who attended spiritualist 
seances with the testatrix, both of whom were the chief beneficiaries 
named in the will, the only other relatives being distant, the nearest 
being a second cousin while the others were more remote. During 
the life-time of the testatrix she had her picture taken by one 
Alexander Martin, a photographer at 4445 Cherokee Street, Denver. 
This photo was of herself with certain faces upon the plate; one of 
them said by her to be that of her father, the other of a former 
lover. A print of this picture she had sent to Des Moines, Iowa, to 
an old housekeeper, Tena Samp, by name, who was also a bene- 
ficiary in the will, to whom Mary Luthe had written one or more 
letters each week during their separation. The letters were full of 
newsy details, including Mrs. Luthe’s experiences in Spiritualism, 
her belief and aspirations. Tena Samp became the tool of the rela- 
tives and contestors of the will, and the letters of Mary Luthe to 
her were introduced in evidence together with the photograph men- 
tioned, over the objections of the attorneys of the proponent of the 
will with whom I was associated. The contestors were allowed to 
introduce evidence of photographers that such pictures were fakes 
and that spirits could not be photographed. Proponents were sym- 
pathetic and believed in determining the question if possible. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Munroe and myself, with four spiritualists who were 
in sympathy with the plan, on Sunday, April 21 [1918] about the 
hour of 10 o’clock in the morning, went to the studio of Mr. Martin 
and asked him to take a picture. He prepared his own plate and 
the six of us were photographed in a room used as a general com- 
mercial studio. Mr. Martin had no knowledge of our coming and 
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only consented by persuasion to take the photo. The first picture 
-resulted in getting two masks upon the photo; one near the head 
of Mr. Munroe and the other near the head of the writer. There- 
upon the writer asked that another picture be taken and he then sat 
within two feet of the operator, Mr. Martin, and watched every 
movement. Upon the completion of the exposure, the writer went 
into the dark room with Mr. Martin and saw the development of this 
negative. Two faces appeared upon the plate other than the five 
persons whose pictures were taken, one of them the face of the 
testatrix whose head appeared near that of Mr. Munroe and the 
other over that of the head of one of the ladies present. The writer 
then asked the photographer [Mr. Martin] to take a new film and 
expose another. The writer saw him take the plate (glass) from a 
box of plates that had not theretofore been opened which he said 
he got from a commercial photographer, and put it into the holder, 
the writer standing as close as possible to him. He then placed the 
plate holders with the plate in the camera with the writer standing 
near at the rear of him not more than two feet away from the 
camera. The exposure being completed the photographer and the 
writer returned to the dark room of the photographer’s and took the 
plate from the holder, wrapped it in dark paper, put it in a box and 
delivered it to the writer who kept it in his possession until the 
next day. 

By the writer the plate was taken to Ossen Brothers, well 
established photographers of Denver, who explained to them the pur- 
pose for which the plate was brought to them and asked them to 
develop it. Mr. Ossen and his chief operator had both explained 
to the writer that such pictures could not be made. His chief 
operator, Mr. Ludwig, took special pains and on the following day 
reported to the writer: 

“That there was something upon the plate and upon a print 
being made a mask or face was found over the face of the other 
gentleman accompanying the party.” Mr. Ludwig informed the 
writer that he could make no explanation for the appearance thereon 
of this face; that it was not a prior exposure because it appeared 
over the face of the living person. It could not have been put on 
there subsequently as the plate had been fully exposed. 

The photographer [Mr. Martin] was later placed upon the wit- 
ness stand and detailed fully his method of taking photographs and 
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Photograph with five sitters referred to by Mr. Gabriel, page 302. 
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said he could not explain the phenomenon ; that he did not know how 
it occurred upon the plate; that he had not used any other than 
regular commercial methods, except that the surroundings were 
quiet and he allowed a long time exposure, about twelve seconds, 
and while making the exposure he called upon his friends who had 
gone before to assist him. I enclose herewith a print of the last 
named picture. 
I shall be glad if I can be of further service. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun H. GasrlieEL. 


There was a little ambiguity in the use of the term “ photo- 
grapher ” by Mr. Gabriel that readers might wish cleared up. Mr. 
Gabriel had used the name of Mr. Martin until he came to the 
experiment with the plate that was intended by him to be a test 
case, and then he used the word “ photographer ” which, tho it 
evidently referred to Mr. Martin, might be suspected as referring 
to the photographer who developed it. Then in the last para- 
graph of his account Mr. Gabriel refers again to the “ photog- 
rapher”” meaning Mr. Martin where, but for what is said, it 
might be supposed to refer to Mr. Martin. Inquiries, however, 
clear up the point. In both cases he is referring, as the context 
implies, to Mr. Martin. 

The case would have been stronger, if Mr. Gabriel had secured 
a plate from some one else than Mr. Martin and never allowed it 
to pass Mr. Martin’s hands. While Mr. Gabriel watched the 
process and says that the plate was taken from an unopened box 
of plates, the sceptic would not wish to accept the testimony of 
Mr. Martin that they were ordinary commercial plates. Inquiry 
shows that none of the faces obtained were recognizable. Mr. 


Martin knew after arrival of the party what the experiment 
was for. 


EXPERIMENT IN CROSS REFERENCE. 


Before I went to Denver for the experiment with Mr. Martin 
I resolved to say nothing of my plans to Mrs. Chenoweth, as it 
was a part of my purpose to see what would happen when I re- 
turned to my work here. Consequently she had no inkling of 
either my intention or my results. No mention was made in 
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Denver of the nature of my work, so that even the newspapers 
had no material on which information could be drawn. I said 
nothing to Mrs. Chenoweth of my trip, not even that I had taken 
one, so that she was in complete ignorance about the trip and 
the work. 

At the first sitting on September 30th, 1918, without any hint 
or inquiry from me the following came, purporting to come from 


Dr. Hodgson : 


I want to talk a little later about some experiments which have 
been tried at the other place and I want to give some friends who 
have more recently come a chance to do what is expected. 


It is not assured in this passage that the western locality was 
meant but there is no mistake about the following: 


I know about the trip, since you left, and I was somewhat sur- 
prised that the results were not better, and that there was such in- 
dication of power and promise of comparatively unusual definite- 
ness and yet it took so long to make connections as desired. 


There is the tacit recognition of failure here or of less results 
than I had expected, tho Mrs. Chenoweth could know nothing of 
them. The next day Dr. Hodgson came back to the subject 
spontaneously, after discussing some matters pertaining to an- 
other person and communicator who had given his name the day 
before. The following is what was said relevant to the western 
trip and work: 


There is the matter of the work which I referred to yesterday 
and which I now wish to say more about. 
(Yes, good.) 


The effort was made on our part to meet the appointments and, 
as in some cases in the past, we found a very apparent desire, on 
one side, to make the work easy for us, and on the other, a clear 
and well defined purpose to continue with the methods then in use, 
and not to make any concessions to our desire to clear the whole 
atmosphere around the light and make our work tell for something. 

There are two or three points which I wish to refer to presently 
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as soon as I get the hold as I want it, and some definite effort to 


create a new situation which was not received with very good grace. 
Understand ? 


(More details.) 

And then a final failure is what I want to refer to most. 

(Failure to do exactly what?) 

To do as we were led to believe could be done. Understand. 

(Not yet. What was it?) 

To bring about the desired result. 

(What was that desired result ?) 

To free the person from the sus... [Pencil fell and reinserted. ] 
sus... [pause] sus [pause] prise... suspicion. No I have not 
written the word yet, but there was a state of mind to be overcome 
and it was not done. 

(Which one was that about ?) 

Man and still needs treatment, not the treatment as might be 
inferred from that word, but adjusted to some sort of orderly 
arrangement for better work. 

(What kind of work was it?) 

I am referring to psychic work. 

(Make it definite.) 

No, psychic work, and it was of a nature which would create a 
doubt as to its credibility. 

(Tell exactly what kind of work it was?) 

Just a moment. I am referring to a psychic work which was of 
a physical nature, rather there were demonstrations of certain 
powers which might or might not be spirits, and the whole matter 
was very strange and unusual mix of the two states of honesty and 
delusion. Now is that not plain. 

(Yes, so far.) 

I know there is much more to say, but I want to be clear that 
you know what I am trying to prove was a very good bit of evi- 
dence of supernormal contacts, but the rest deception. 


The control broke down before the last word was written and 
hence it was immediately spoken, so that we are not sure of what 
was meant. At any rate, the messages fairly well point to Mr. 
Martin and the experiment I was trying, but it is less definite and 
assuring than is desirable. We cannot verify the statement about 
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differences of sympathy with them as experimenters, as it repre- 
sents events in the transcendental world. The most that we can 
say, from the failure, is that the statements are quite conceivable, 
tho not provable. The reference to failure, to suspicion and to 
the fact that it was a man that was concerned fairly well point to 
the person I wanted mentioned. For Mr. Martin was the only 
man I had worked with on that trip, and my record shows how 
suspicious he became. Then the phenomena were of the physical 
type. The mixture of “ honesty and delusion” also exactly de- 
scribes the situation, as I was convinced the man was honest but 
did not have the remotest idea of what was necessary to protect 
himself from the gibes and accusations of the sceptic. The decep- 
tion alluded to might imply accusation against Mr. Martin, but the 
breakdown in the control prevents assurance on that interpreta- 
tion, and I am inclined to think that it refers to events connected 
with conflicts on the other side. We cannot be sure of this under 
the circumstances. There was no further opportunity to discuss 
the question or to get information about it at that time. Suffice 
it to say that the situation was reasonably well described, and this 


was done without impeaching the man for any gross deviation 
from honesty. 








Slander of the Dead. 


SLANDER OF THE DEAD. 


It is bad enough to coin money out of human grief, and 
yearning for departed loved ones. But when it comes to the 
fraudulent exploitation, lasting for years, of the name of an hon- 


ored gentleman, it is a pity that there could not be action in the 
courts for posthumous slander. 

The outrageous manipulation of the portrait of the late Rev. 
Kemper Bocock, making him, by process of uniting his pictured 
head to the pictured bodies of other men, do all sorts of things 
undignified and foreign to his nature, was fully exposed in the 
last number of the Proceedings, being Vol. XIII, Part 2. 

As an act of justice to his memory, we re-print two letters 
written to the New York Tribune, one by Mr. Bocock’s sister, 
the other by Bishop Winchester. 


[From N. Y. Tribune of April 9th, 1920.] 


SISTER OF DR. BOCOCK DENOUNCES SPIRIT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 


Sir: In your issue of Sunday, March 28th, there appears an 
entire page concerning the “ psychic” pictures of the Rev. Kemper 
Bocock, paragraphs found to be fraudulent by the American Society 
for Psychic Research. I am a younger sister of Mr. Bocock and I 
am exceedingly grateful to this society for its findings, of the cor- 
rectness of which I am assured. From the appearance in 1915 of 
the article by Dr. Hyslop, secretary of the society, I have been fully 
convinced that the position of those who believed in the genuineness 
of those photographs could not be maintained. 

My brother, the late Rev. Walter Kemper Bocock, was a man of 
high scholarship, simple and unpretentious life, and of a moral 
standard that could not be assailed. The very thought of an 
“affinity ” would have been intolerable to him. He hated sin with 
the same ardor that he loved righteousness. Never for a moment 
was even his fancy ensnared in wrong direction, far less the integ- 
rity of his character assailed. Delicacy forbids me to state my 
reasons for my absolute knowledge of these facts. 

Mr. Bocock was an intimate friend of the Right Reverend James 
R. Winchester, Bishop of the Diocese of Arkansas at the present 
time. At one time Mr. Bocock was the assistant of Rev. Dr. Prall, 
then Rector of the great parish of St. John, in Detroit, Mich. 
When Mr. Bocock died, in 1904, Dr. Prall wrote, “ There was no 
man among all men for whom I had a greater regard than for my 
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late dear friend, Bocock. . . . If God in His providence, had 
given him a strong voice and a presence equal to the demands of our 
critical times he would have beén a modern Savonarola.” 

The Right Rev. Bishop Mackey Smith, Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, at the funeral services of Mr. Bocock was 
the chief link between the Church and the laboring classes. 

To those who cherish the memory of an ardent scholar, an 
unostentatious and dignified gentleman and a saintly clergyman it 
is most repugnant to see his face and figure enveloped in flying 
flags, costumed in bizarre raiment, moving through the mazes of the 
modern dance with astral figures, all the work of a mountebank. 
There are also other suggestions that would have been unspeakably 
foreign to his character. If his spirit in its eternal abode is cog- 
nizant of these desecrations of his name and fame it is difficult to 
imagine that he escapes moral nausea and spiritual disgust. 

Mary JAsPER Bocock WILLIs. 


Monrreat, N. C., April 6, 1920. 


(Psychic Slander.) 
From the N. Y. Tribune of April 23rd, 1920. 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 


Sir: The Reverend Walter Kemper Bocock, who, after a faith- 
ful ministry in the Episcopal Church, entered into life eternal, was 
a personal friend of mine in his college days. Association with him 
in the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity united us most closely. I 
also maintained this friendship until his death, about fifteen or more 
years ago. He was a splendid specimen of Christian scholarship, 
with high spiritual ideals, despising anything low, vulgar or un- 
canny. He would never lend his talents to anything that would de- 
stroy or reflect upon Christian principle. The ministry of Christ 
became his deeply rooted conviction as the vocation where he could 
best serve God and his suffering fellow men. How it has been pos- 
sible to get into public print fraudulent psychic photographs of this 
sainted servant of God I do not know. His character is too far re- 
moved from any taint of evil to have the slightest espersion cast 
upon it. I have known the Bocock family for many years. It was 
my privilege to be closely associated with Governor Kemper’s family 
of Va. Governor Kemper being the Uncle of my friend. I have 
also known the sister of Mr. Bocock, Mrs. Richard Willis, whose 
distinguished husband has done service in this state for Christian 
education as has his helpmeet, Mrs. Willis. 

There should be a penalty attached to the unholy publication of 
the good and noble men and women who have been translated to the 
paradise of God and are safely in the Father’s house of many 
mansions. . JAmMeEs R. WINCHESTER. 
LittLe Rock, Arx., April 6th, 1920. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANALOGIES BETWEEN MEDIUMSHIP AND 
INTERPRETING. 


419 CUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, June 30th, 1919. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 


Dear Sir: 


You asked me recently to make a note of a remark I had made 
concerning the analogy between mediumship and _ interpreting. 
Upon thinking the matter over the task seems to have assumed un- 
expectedly large proportions for, especially when the sender and 
the receiver of the message are considered, mediumship and in- 
terpreting appear to have an unlimited number of points of re- 
semblance. 

To mention only a few of these: 

(A.) The agent or sender, whether “living” or “dead,” may 
or may not give a definite, easily transmissible message. It is diff- 
cult to interpret for a man who has hazy ideas; it must be almost 
impossible to convey an idea for a possible spirit communicator 
who, instead of concentrating his mental powers upon some one 
thing, has only a vague longing to get in touch with and to be 
recognized by former associates. 

The agent may have a wrong attitude toward the medium or 
interpreter, may “ rub him the wrong way,” causing a lack of sym- 
pathy and a loss of rapport. 

The agent may wish to send a message objectionable to the 
medium or interpreter, causing the latter, consciously or the re- 
verse, to rid the message of some of its more displeasing features. 
To illustrate: A short time ago, while in the A. E. F. in France, 
I used to be called upon to interpret for our company billetting 
officer. When a disagreement arose between himself and a house- 
holder, based usually upon his own inability to look at the situa- 
tion from the point of view of the latter, he used frequently to 
make remarks which would, if exactly interpreted, have injured 
the householder’s feelings in the most unwarranted manner, would 
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have given the French folk an inaccurate impression of “ the Amer- 
icans ” as a whole and, since I was almost invariably on friendly 
terms with the civilians, would have rendered me thenceforth a 
most reluctant instrument in the hands of my superior officer. So 
it came about that, instead of learning that a lordly sergeant wished 
that a few German bombs had dropped in their particular neigh- 
borhood and that he considered the whole nation most “ ungrate- 
ful,” a number of householders received only the impression that 
“the Americans” very much regretted that, for reasons not en- 
tirely satisfactory, no arrangements could be made. This proceed- 
ing, it must be confessed, always left the interpreter wondering if 
he were really a diplomat or only a very poor soldier who had 
failed not only in his first duty, obedience, but had privily com- 
mitted an offence against the unwritten law that no private shall 
attempt to use any supposed intelligence of his own without the 
consent and perhaps the assistance of a corporal at least. The 
confusion that would be occasioned in the delicately tuned mind of 
a medium under somewhat similar circumstances may well be 
imagined. 

The agent may not know when his message has been delivered. 

If he does get an answer he may not recognize it as having 
any bearing upon his own message owing to the fact that something 
merely hinted, perhaps unintentionally, in his message has been 
enlarged upon to the exclusion of the main idea. 

(B.) The medium or interpreter may not be perfectly “ de- 
veloped.” He may have mental or physical limitations that prevent 
his grasping the full import of the message or he may lack the 
ability—the power, the right condition of mind, the vocabulary—to 
transmit more than mere fragments of the original message. In 
this way the meaning of the message may be twisted or lost entirely. 

The medium or interpreter may confuse himself with the agent ; 
he may elaborate the message to try and make it clear; he may find 
himself thus answering questions himself instead of keeping in 
close touch with the agent. 

The agent may drop out entirely, leaving the supposed “ go- 
between ” the sole communicator. 

It is entirely conceivable that, in some cases, the agent may be 
from the first a mere invention on the part of the pretended medium 
or interpreter. 
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(C.) The receiver of the message or the sitter may confuse 
agent and medium or interpreter, not knowing which of them to 
credit with the message; may not recognize any connection between 
himself and the subject matter of the message; may antagonize 


either the agent or the message bearer through a wrong attitude or 
a lack of sympathy. 


In case an attempt is made to reply to a message or to carry on 
anything like a conversation, the agent and the sitter, the sender 
and the receiver, are constantly exchanging their roles. 

Hoping the above may be of some use to you, I remain 


Very truly yours, 
J. E. Firumore. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Spirit-Psychometry and Trance Communications by Unseen Agencies through 
a Welsh Woman and Dr. T. D’Aute-Hooper. William Rider and Son, Ltd., 
8 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., 1914, 


The title does not make clear who the author of this book is, as Dr. T. 
D’Aute-Hooper might be one of the psychics in accordance with the form of 
expression in the title. But the contents of the volume show, in certain state- 
ments, that he is not the editor. Hence we may assume that he has something 
to do with the psychic, whether he be one of them or not. The evidence later 
is that he is a psychic.: But it should have been made clear. The modus 
operandi of the work should have been described in some detail so that we 
could have had an eye picture of the way the experiments were performed. 
A godd biography of the medium should have been given and! the nature of 
her development as such. In such works we need more than the bare record 
of the facts. Such as is given we may quote in order to let the reader see 
what the book is. 

“The psychometrix whose revelations are herein recorded is a remarkably 
ignorant Welsh woman of humble birth and in domestic service. She has had 
no education beyond that acquired at the village school; she has never been 
out of South Wales, has never seen a mountain, and cannot converse in 
English, for she is only capable of understanding ‘yes’ and ‘no’. She is 
forty years of age, of buxom figure and ‘bucolic’ in face. 

“ After psychometrizing for some time, she passed out of the position of 
psychometrix and became a genuine spirit medium; but, as stated, was never 
informed of the fact, and does not know it to this day. 

“ She was often clairaudient and clairvoyant while in her normal state and 
not in a trance; when she merely thought she fell asleep, being totally uncon- 
scious of controls speaking through her.” 

A further most important fact vouched for by the reporter is that the 
medium or “controls spoke in English, whereas the medium can neither read 
nor hold a conversation in any language but Welsh.” 

The mode of experimentation was to have some article in the presence of 
the psychometrizer and the reporter recorded what she said: These notes are 
published in detail. The results represent alleged events or descriptions of 
animal and other life in prehistoric times, just as psychometrizers usually do. 
Sometimes present day scenes were given. The same articles were given to 
two different psychics, one the lady and the other the Dr. D’Aute-Hooper. 
They two gave more or less the same account of them, with variations and 
confusions that show some resemblances to the coincidences and limitations of 
the “ cross correspondences ” in the English experiments. Then all at once a 
trance came on the woman and the psychometrical work either ceased or 
seldom appeared. The trance state developed the ordinary mediumistic phe- 
nomena, and some cases of personal identity were manifest. But the im- 
portant thing to remark is that this editor frankly applies the spiritistic theory 
to the interpretation of the phenomena. He has recognized that the psychome- 
trizing is not isolated, but connected with phenomena that are unmistakably 
spiritistic at least in their superficial character, and to recognize this alliance 
of the psychometrical facts is to put forward a really scientific point of view. 
He shows this spirit most decidedly in the fact that he publishes the detailed 
records, which is not what is done by most psychic researchers. If he had 
merely singled out the experiments in psychometry he would have made it 


appear that the phenomena had no connection with those that actually explain 
them. 
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A most striking feature of the phenomena in psychometry is the fact that 
the work is done by the pictographic process. It is precisely the same in 
general character, so far as this feature is concerned, as the mental picture 
work of Mrs. Chenoweth. There was no historical order in narrating the 
scenes suggested by the stone or piece of pottery, according as the article was 
one or the other, but now present day scenes were given and then ancient ones 
without any connection with each other. They could not be telepathy from 
the mind of the sitter, as he knew nothing of the facts in a number of cases. 
The articles were not known by the sitter or their source was not known by 
him. But the mental pictures presented the appearance of being knowledge 
of some intelligence and lent no support to the insane theory of impressions 
on the article. There is no excuse for allusions to certain types of pre- 
historic animals in connection with a stone, which had no connection with such 
animals but only with the period to which they belonged. Hence the author 
rejects the fool hypothesis of impressions on the article, while his mediumistic 
phenomena make the direct claim that spirits are the source of the visions or 
pictographic phenomena. 

The editor compares some of the things told by the controls in the case of 
the Welsh psychic with the work of Swedenborg and they quite coincide, a 
fact of some importance when we consider the ignorance of the woman and 
her inability to speak English. The evidence is apparently good that the 
medium could not have known anything about Swedenborg and his doctrines. 
Of course, no one can tell what might have been casually overheard in child- 
hood, when the imagination was active, about ideas that originated with Swed- 
enborg. But whatever she may have heard in this way would not affect the 
specific coincidences which the editor remarks. One of them relates to the 
mode of intercommunication between spirits and between spirits and the living 
as related to language. There were also points of most interesting coincidence 
between Swedenborg and what this psychic said of the condition of suicides. 
Swedenborg’s ideas on this are not common property outside the Swedenborg- 
ians themselves. Some interesting statements were also made about “ spirit 
babies”, or spirits of children who die before and at birth. What is said 
coincides with what has come from other and similar sources and is valuable 
in this instance because of the medium’s illiteracy. It is not impossible that 
casual thoughts and knowledge in conversation might have suggested the 
survival of such children, but even well educated people usually have no views 
on this matter. 

It is not necessary, however, to dwell on these points. They simply illus- 
trate the common character of mediumship wherever it occurs and it has this 
significance in this instance because of the woman’s established ignorance. We 
can rarely find people who are so exempt from the suspicion of subconscious 
memories from normal experience and knowledge. The most important feat- 
ure of the whole case is the fact that the medium spoke in English through 
the controls and yet did not know a word of the English language, except 
“ves” and “no”. Our Philistines will find such facts inexplicable by their 
theories and it is very desirable that we should have the means of investigat- 
ing such cases more fully than was done here. 

There are important defects in the work. There should have been an 
introduction explaining the history of the case and the mode of experimenting 
with the woman. As already remarked we are not certain until we have read 
some distance in the book as to who this Dr. D’Aute-Hooper is, and what his 
relation to the case is. An outline of the whole set of experiments and the 
personalities involved should have been given in the introduction. While the 
editor has shown the scientific spirit in publishing detailed records and critic- 
ally examining the facts, he has not understood the art of effective book 
making. 

With all its faults the book is more than worth reading. It affords excel- 
lent corroborative evidence of the kind of phenomena that we find so plenti- 
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fully all about us, and will go far to arouse interest where the tedious reports 
of the Societies fail. There is not as much in the volume as our curiosity 
seeks, but the experimenters were handicapped by the difficulties of the case. 
The woman would not have allowed the experiments for a moment if she had 
known what was going on. She thought her trances were sleep and she did 
not know and was never told a word about what had happened. It would have 
been impossible to experiment at length with such a case when, the moment 
that she knew what was being done, she would have refused to allow it. But 
the book should be read by all psychic researchers interested in the facts. Its 
most important feature is the frank alliance of the psychometrical phenomena 
with spiritistic agencies and this, too, whether it be right or not. It is not the 
importance of the truth of this alliance that I wish to consider, but the readi- 
ness to recognize that the explanation of such things must come from their 
unities, not the separation of them and inventing “ faculties”. People have 
resorted to any and every kind of folly just to avoid believing in the existence 
of spirits. This determination simply blinded them to the real facts and while 


they were correctly enough discriminating in the evidential problem they sacri- 
ficed the explanatory to it—J. H. H. 


The Problems of Psychical Research. By Herewarp Carrincton. (W. 

Rickey and Company, New York, 1914.) 

The present book is devoted to the mental as distinct from the physical 
phenomena of the subject. It is very well written and contains new matter 
altogether, where it deals with facts. There is much material and discussion 
drawn from various writers on the subject. But the bulk of the important 
material is new and in this respect the book is better than a previous volume, 
which was made up largely of quotations from the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society,—the Palladino phenomena making the other half of the volume. 
The present book, however, does not quote to any extent from previously 
published records and can be recommended to readers very heartily on this 
account. It pursues the subject in a scientific and critical spirit and recognizes 
the spiritistic point of view as a working hypothesis for certain types of phe- 
nomena. Mr. Carrington, however, does not think that this hypothesis ex- 
plains everything and for this reason makes of it a working hypothesis. If 
criticism be relevant at this point, such a view, we may say, implies that some 
people think it explains all the facts. He speaks of it as “at present held”. 
I do not know any one who has defined the spiritistic theory “as at present 
held”. [1914] Perhaps the spiritualists believe something which he thus re- 
jects, but I doubt if any one really knows what the spiritualists hold. They 
have no theory about the subject. It is a question of evidence, especially be- 
cause we—as yet—have no such conception of spirits as would justify our 
denial of anything to them. The perplexities in the problem are of just the 
same type that are involved in all physical phenomena. No one cause is the 
sole operating agency in the production of phenomena, even tho one cause is 
the precipitating agent. 

But it is not necessary to discuss this question, because no scientific person 
as yet has formed any definite conception of spirits, farther than to maintain 
that they are surviving intelligence and that they are in some way connected 
with groups of phenomena which are evidence of their presence. All this I 
remark, because I do not believe that we are called upon as yet to discuss the 
extent of spirit action, any more than we are called upon to assign the part of 
gravitation in the location of a stone in a river bed, where we speak of the 
running stream as the causal factor. This limiting or extending of spirit 
action is a relic of the popular notion that it must be all spirits or nothing of 
the kind at all. It is not the popular mind that must be reckoned with in a 
scientific discussion, but the scientific mind. 

The chapter entitled, “Is Psychical Research a Science?” I think miscon- 
ceives the whole problem. I should say emphatically that it is not a science 
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and never can be a science. It is a department of Psychology and Philosophy 
combined. It may be scientific, but this is because all science is method. Mr. 
Carrington thinks that science depends on a thing being true and that if the 
alleged facts are false in Psychical Research it cannot be a science. Science 
does not depend on the truth in any way whatever. It is a method of ascer- 
taining the truth or falsity of claims. Science has as much to do with error as 
it has with truth or fact. It is a method, and Psychical Research is but a 
department of a well known science. It is to be hoped that it will never be set 
up as a separate science. 

There is a chapter on “ The Psychology of the Planchette.” The discus- 
sion of this topic is in the manner of one who assumes that there is a “ psy- 
chology of the planchette.” The very title of the chapter is misleading. The 
real topic is whether the movement of the planchette and ouija-board is due 
to unconscious muscular action or not. The very resort to this idea is an 
exclusion of the term “ psychology” from the planchette and refers it to the 
person holding his hand on it. There is no more reason for talking about the 
‘psychology of the planchette” than there is for talking about the “ psychol- 
ogy of the pencil in Mrs. Piper’s hand,” or in the hand of any automatic 
writer. The problem is the same for planchette, ouija-board, automatic writ- 
ing, table tipping or any other phenomena associated with automatism. There 
is nothing any more mysterious about the planchette than there is about the 
pencil of the automatic writer. 

Now this position will help us to look at Mr. Carrington’s view of the 
phenomena associated with the planchette. He says that most of the move- 
ments of the planchette are due to unconscious muscular action. He remarks 
that some will differ with him, but asserts that he believes that there are cases 
in which unconscious muscular action is not the explanation. I think here that 
there is a grave misunderstanding of the whole issue. I would maintain that, 


where the hand or fingers of the automatist are on the planchette, ouija-board, 
pencil or other physical object, unconscious muscular action is always present. 
Most people suppose that unconscious muscular action is not present when the 
facts betray evidence of foreign intelligence. But I believe that there is no 
difference whatever between the evidential and the non-evidential case in this 


matter. They are all equally due to unconscious muscular action, in so far as 
the physical and mechanical part of the problem is concerned. The subject, 
or the medium, is responsible for all the physical side of it and it is only a 
question whether the intelligence comes from the medium or from a foreign 
being. It is the intelligence we have to explain, not the physical act. If the 
planchette move without a touch of hand or finger on the part of the living, 
then you may talk about excluding unconscious muscular action, but you can- 
not exclude it when the hand or finger of the living is on the instrument. 

When most people refer to unconscious muscular action they mean that it 
originates with the mind of the medium, and then, when they find the evidence 
excluding the mind of the medium, they suppose that the motion of the 
planchette does not originate with the medium. This, to my mind, is a mis- 
take. We can refer all of the physical action to the mind of the medium, but 
not all the intelligence. It may have to act on its own stores when it is not in 
rapport with foreign intelligence sufficiently to get its knowledge*from that 
external source. But, when it gets such knowledge, it simply delivers it me- 
chanically,—just as it does its own. 

This is the only way to discuss this problem. It is not a question of any 
“ psychology of the planchette,” but whether we have to stop with the subcon- 
scious action of the medium. We merely know that we have no reason to stop 
with that, when the information transcends his or her normal knowledge. 
But we never require to transcend that subconscious for the physical side of 
the phenomena, unless they are really telekinetic, that is, independent of 
physical contact by the medium. The psychology of the matter is all con- 
nected with the mind, not with the physical object. 
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There is no special reason for criticizing other aspects of the book. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Carrington ‘has published the detailed record of his 
sittings with Mrs. Piper. In that he has done better than many people who 
boast of being psychic researchers. The treatment of the facts does not lack 
in the scientific spirit, and the book will add to the facts pointing in but one 
direction for the field of psychic research.—J. H. H. 


The Key to Destiny; a sequel to the Key to the Universe, transcribed by 
Harriette Augusta Curtiss in collaboration with F. Homer Curtis, B.S., 
M.D., founders of “ The Order of Christian Mystics” and “The Church 
of the Wisdom Religion,” N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co., 328 pp. 


As the title indicates, this is the sequel of another book, or more strictly, 
it is a continuation, since the first book gave the mystic, occult and trans- 
cendent meanings, properties and powers of the numbers 1 to 10 inclusive, 
while this expounds the esoteric nature and multifariously profound functions 
of the numbers 11 to 22. 

Of all the pretentious nonsense clothed in sounding language this is the 
most infernal. It must be that the wilder the great mass of assertions is, 
and the more it excludes any shred of evidence or even rationality, the more 
eager a certain numerous class is bound to read and own it, or there would 
not be so many books of utter balderdash printed, nor would a reputable 
house put forth such a masterpiece of solemn waddle as this. 

“The first and fundamental meaning of number 11 must therefore be a 
New Beginning.” Why? because it comes after 10, of course. As well say 
that a man’s characteristics are affected by his being the llth to occupy a 
particular office. “ Number 11 in this sense may be called the Number of 
the incarnation.” Kabalistically, number 11 is called ‘the beginning of whirl- 
ing motion.’” “11 is the link between the macrocosm and man.” Number 11 
symbolizes “the true Knight.” And yet “ Number 11 is considered by some 
an unlucky or evil number.” And no doubt they make out as good a case as 
do those who consider it a lucky number, in that both classes are talking 
absurdities. “‘ Among trees the aspen and all varieties of pine and cedar are 
affinitized to 11.” “ Among the planets the 11th in value is Jupiter.” “In 
the human body number 11 rules the respiratory organs. ” Kapt, the 11th 
Hebrew letter “is sacred to Venus, the planet of Love.” And so on with a 
hundred assertions about 11 and thousands of the same sort about the rest 
of the number and up to 22. There seems to be no reason why the author 
should not keep on with millions of similar meaningless dogmatics in future 
volumes, clear on to 999 or the date of their entering a mad house. 

It is of no use arguing against such stuff. Those who are capable of be- 
coming impressed by it are mentally damned already, and missionary effort 
on their behalf is vain. And any writer of books who frankly confesses 
his indebtedness to the Kabala, Eliphaz Levi and the astrologist and spins 
out the same sort of material with a facility worthy of his masters, must 
have seasons of bewailing his fate in having been born, not in the fifteenth 
century, but the nineteenth. W. F. P. 





